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smaller population, 120 to the square mile. Naturally it is in these
drier districts that irrigation is most essential^ but nowhere is the
rainfall alone sufficient to support extensive cultivation, and the
Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province have a larger pro-
portion of irrigated land than any other part of India except Sind.
In the year 1935-36 over 10,000,000 acres were irrigated by
canals taMng off from the Ravi, the Sutlej, the Chenab, the Jhelnm,
and other rivers; while over 4,000,000 acres receive their supply
of water from wells, of which there are hundreds of thousands.
The development of canal irrigation and the settlement of irriga-
tion colonies in the south-west of the Punjab have transformed large
areas of semi-desert into fertile agricultural land.
The principal crops, sown in the autumn and reaped in the spring
and early summer, include wheat, gram, and barley, while such
cereals as maize, millet, and rice are sown during the summer and
reaped in the autumn. Of these, wheat is commercially the most
important, and its rapid extension in the region under consideration,
where it covered 15,000 square miles, or nearly 40 per cent of
the area under wheat in British India, is largely the result of the
development of the irrigation system of the Punjab. Cotton also
is important; a considerable part of the crop consists of short-
stapled indigenous varieties, often intermixed, but improved types
of these an'd an acclimatized American,; cotton known as Punjab-
American, now cover more than half of the total area under
cotton.
Although agriculture is here, as in other parts of India, the chief
occupation of the people, it gives employment to only 64 per
cent of the labouring population, and this percentage, lower than
that of the Ganges plain, reflects the less favourable conditions
under which it is carried on. On the other hand, manuf actures are
more important. At the census of 1931 about 17 per cent of the
working population were engaged in these, as against 11 per cent in
the United Provinces, and about 9 per cent in Bengal. Cotton spin-
ning has ceased to be a domestic industry in India, but hand-loom
weavers were, until recently at least, as numerous as in the past.
5feeep are raised largely in the south-west Punjab, and the manu-
facture 01 wool ranks next to that of cotton. Amritsar is noted for
its carpets, the finest being made from the hair of the Tibetan goat.
The manufacture of gold and silver ornaments, brass and copper